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Farmer John’s Soliloquy. 


I mout as well acknowledge, “tain’t no use ‘o 


I’ve done a heap o” , plowin’ up this faller 
. achin’ like sin— 

{R.ckoned ‘twas dydpepay oF maiary oreepin’ in. 

The got fol in nat iia ‘thal wolls hisselt 


I’ve been lettin’ on ’tis malary, an’ my stummick, 
It’s my conscience that’s a hurtin’ and worryin’ me 
80. oe 


I’ve been a shirkin’ this here thing for thirty year 
An’ \ orto had this shakin’ up an’ settling done 
Eve Dem, Seseet, Sue as payin’ goes—not a penay 


But the kind cheatin’ that I done was the kind 
"t show. 


that didn 
My mind goes back to Hanner, when I fetched her 
here a bride— 
No apple bloom was sweeter, an’ ehe nussied to my 
Like she thought she had a right to, an’ could trust 
For the love I never hinted at for more’n thirty 
year. 
There was churnin’, bakin’, bilin’, there was 
nussin’ 
An’ when ihe rest of us was done an’ jollin’ ‘round 
Hanner was recuperatin’ with her needle and her 
shears. 


But when the life was ebbin’ from that faithful, 
to face the music—i hadn’t done my part; 
inet oulan’s help s thinkin’, watchin’ out that 
‘That there's other ways 0” killin’ *xcept a pistol or 

a knife. 
It sounds like sacreligion, but I knew jist what she 


Asl wi “Fly to meet me when my airthly 
life is spent” — 

“]’m tired, John, so tired, but I’ve allus done my 

ate FS more like flyin’ when I’ve had & 
h —Amy Hamilton, in New York World. 


Our Story Teller, 
WORDS OF OHEER. 


“Do you need a man to work about your 
lace. arr 


P 

Judge Parker looked up from his books 
and ge to the questioner, a stalwart 
man about thirty years of age, poor, but 
genteel - — and respectful in 
manner and 8) . 

‘Take a chair,” said the Judge, politely, 
motioning to one near him. 














“No, ou, sir; I prefer to stand, if 
u please. door was open and I made 
bold to walkin. I knocked several times 


on the door-frame, but you didn’t hear me. 

I came in to ask if you need a man to do 

any sort of work about your place? If 

you do not, I’ll not take up any more of 
our time, as I see you’re busy. But I 
ope you do, sir; | need work badly.” 

“You are a 8 rin Pixley, are you 
not?” asked the Judge, leaning back in his 
chair. 

“Partly so. I lived here years ago.” 

“Your name?” 

“John.” 

‘Your surname?” 

“J would like you to call me just John, 
sir, if you please.” 

“Don’t you know, my man, that with- 
holding your name is not a good recem- 
mendation, and is very likely to make an 
unfavorable impression?” 

“I know it, sir, but if you'll only try me 
I think you’ll find that my fai and 
desire to do everything right will make up 
for the rest of my name.” 

Something about the man’s bearing and 
appearance strongly impressed Judge Par- 
ker, my) a desire to know more of 
him, and he said: 

“Well, I’ll tell you candidly that I like 
your appearance and manner, but when a 
man refuses to give his name there’s always 
some wrong.” 

“There is something wrong, sir—I’ll be 
honest with you—there is something wrong 
with the name, but not with me—not now. 
I could easily give you afalse name. Ain’t 
the fact that I don’t give one some sign of 
honesty, and won’t you please look at that 
as a recommendation, sir?” 

“It is an indication, certainly,” responded 
the Judge. ‘Now it just happens that I do 
need a man about my country place here; 
need one badly. Summer is upon us, 
bringing a great deal of work to be done 
about the grounds. I havea man for the 
stable and horses, so the new hand would 
have todo the rough work—mow the 
lawn, raking, weeding, sawing wood, keep- 


ing the grounds in ne order, running 
errands, and so on. ould you be willing 
to do that?” 

“Certainly, sir,” John hopefully re- 
sponded. “PL be only too glad if you'll 
try me.” 

“But 


ou are an able-bodied young 
fellow, who could make at some trade muc 
more than I could Five you for the work 
mentioned, and if I mistake not your ap- 
pearance, a have had higher aims than 
this sort of work.” 

“That is all true, sir. I could make more 
at other work, and I have had higher aims, 
but you’ve seen how misfortune steps in 
sometimes on our aims. But I'd be glad to 
do such work as you said for the summer, 
if you'll only give me a trial.” 

‘*What are your terms?” 

‘That is not important, sir—” 

“Not important? Why, my man, it is 
becoming plain to me that you have some 
object other than this work; some plan 
which such a position is to subserve. 
Haven’t you?” 

“Not exactly plan, but I have a reason 
for coming to you that I’d rather not tell, 
if you please. It’s not a wrong purpose, 
and I hope you won’t refuse me work 
on its account.” 

“It gives rise to unfavorable suspicions, 
though. An unusual number of are 
against you. You refuse to give your 
name, you seek work plainly beneath your 
abilities, wages are hey ee and, last- 
ly, the work is not your c object. You 
— certainly paomese that these would 

good grounds for turning you away.” 
“T am aware of that, sir, and was afraid 
that when I came to you I would enpene in 
a bad light; but I concluded to be honest 
about it, anyhow. 
— not regret it. I want the place sore- 

; more than I dare tell. I’m in distress. 

have nothing else to say. ey 
is my only recommendation. it won’t 
“ie looked eilioat the Judge, wh 

e loo! Pp ly at , who. 
,» came from behind the desk, and 
stan close to the applicant, said: 

“Well, John, let me tell you that your 
candor and evident ——— —- im- 

ressed me very strongly your favor, 

Seepite the appearances against you. I'll 
try you for a month, but you must not 
complain if you are denied certain privil- 
eges that would be accorded to a man who 
has proven himself trustworthy, or if your 
actions are more closely watched.” 

oan Se consequences, sir, — 
‘under the c 
—_ Do as you please with me till you 

I can be trusted. Show me the work 

at once, sir, if you can. I couldn’t find 
words to you, sir, even if you had 
time to hear them. My work must show 
you how grateful I am.” 

Donning a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
Judge Parker conducted the new man out 
over his spacious estate, indicating what 
work would be expected of him, and set 
him to do some weeding at a spot in sight 
of his study windows. 

He then returned to his papers and books, 
but as the afternoon wore on, he cast 


frequent glances h the window at 
John. It was plain he had become in- 
terested in the man whose history had been 


ystery 
the applicant chose to envelop himself, but 
he trusted that his purposes were honor- 
able, though he was somewhat suspicious. 
Judge Par! 


was a a man, 
widely known and beloved for his geniali 
Sensuslenae and uniform The 


he needed 


Jat each glance through the window 
showed John working industriously, with 


an earnest r and care that cut the sharp 
edges from his suspicion. 
And so he worked t the trial 
interest se cumgel detail 
were 8' u 0! 
his work, man papeens commenting to the 
Judge ow improved appearance of 


tions concern- 
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There wasn’t a scintilla of evidence in bis 


favor. Why, 
ten utes. 


the jury were out 
I was 


truthfully say it was the 


only about 
dur the 


lainest case of guilt inmy legal experience. 


is dolag well here. May 


taken 


you not be 


“No, indeed, I never forget a face.” 


“It seems 


that I do, then. 


What is your 


- 
. “Simply to warn ics sir.” 
‘What good will it do youifI discharge 
him?” 
These questions cut close, and Skiles 
winced a little as he replied : 
. “None at all, sir. I didn’t expect it to— 


except that inward consciousness of doing 
aservice. I thought you would certainly 
not wish to have a man sleeping in your 
house whom you sentenced yourself, and 


who served h 


term in prison.” 


‘Well, now, Mr. Skiles, to be frank with 
‘ou, I don’t believe in always putting the 
‘oot of virtuous scorm on a man’s neck 

because he was oncea criminal. There’s 
no reason why such a man shouldn’t re- 


form and lead an honest life. 


I’ve sen- 


tenced many men to prison, but have never 


had a good chance to do 


one a kindness. 


I honestly believe that many a criminal 
would rise to rectitude if helped, and John 


is one of them.” 


‘‘We generally try to get rid of a stum- 


bling horse, J 
weak laugh. ‘“ 
call the man in and 


,” said Skiles, with a 
ou doubt my story, 
him with it.” 


This isexactly what Judge Parker did 


not wish to do. 
did not want to 


He believed the story, but 
ive Skiles the expected 


sorrow for 


satisfaciion of see’ John’s dis, laid 
"" sy arose, 


bare. A sincere 
and he said 

“No, 
with it now.” 


said : 
Mr. Skiles, I'll not confront him 


The pettifogger thereupon bowed him- 
self out, somewhat crestfallen, as he had 


confidently expected to 
influence in an ap 


and to have seen 
di 


win the Judge’s 


intment he aspired to, 
criminal ignominiously 


ismissed. 
Looking after him, Judge Parker mused : 


“I do wonder wh 
much more to fin 
person. 
whitewashed fence 

delight to throw mud. 


evil 


some people love 80 


than good in a 


A noble character is to them asa 
ainst which they 


haie to tell John 


of this, but I suppose it must be dune.” 
John promptly obeyed the summons, 


entering respectfully and inquiringly. 
shade of distrust upon the 


A 
Judge’s face 


made him uneasy, but he calmly and with 
manly dignity awaited the communication. 


“Sit down, John,” the —_ 
kindly ; ‘it may be a long interview.” 
began nervously re- 


He —— and 


J 


volving straw hat by shifting his 
fingers along the edge of the brim; but he 
looked firmly at his employer. 


“John—your surname, is it Dorker?”’ 


A slight pallor swept 


over the honest 


face as he replied: 

“Itis sir. You have remembered me 
at last.” 

“You expected me to?” 

“I did; yes, sir.” 

“No, ? didn’t nize you, John,” 
said the Judge, with a note of disappoint- 


ment in his voice, “‘but a lawyer at the bar 


told me who you were.” 

“Always someone to 
kick, no matter how hard 
u 


give a fellow a 
he’s trying to get 


p- 
“Yes, it seems 80. Now, John, he says 


I sentenced you ten 
tentiary. Is it true 


— 


ago to the peni- 


“It is, sir,” was the humble reply. 


“And you served your 
ears |” 


full term of five 


“Lacking the time of computation, I 


Wi tNothing but ir 
“No ut try, 8 
from place to place. 


“What have you done since your 


; shifting about 


I’ve tried hard, des- 


pentabent to lead a true, honest life, but 
~ 


up-hill work. 
met oh 3 The o 


There 


"s a weight on a 
penitentia- 


ry docr is at the very footof a hill, and 
when a poor fellow comes out, and tries to 


walk up, there’s always 


some one who is 


eievers you raliey of Oe burglary? 
ere you yo urg a 
“T was, sir. It was my first crime. The 


easy looked tempting, and I fell. 
me Fp denn but a; ' 
deserved 


the 


ears, sir, 

help, to ce =” 
p, to pick m 

—cruelly, fteartall 

fallen 


punishmen 


I 
is no excuse; | 


t. Those awful 


ve me time for reflection, and 


out, with God’s 


up. It’s been hard, 
y hard; but I havn’t 
I’m an honest man in my 
— sir, if the world won’t acknowledge 


“Bat why didn’t you tell me this when 


you came? It wo 


“IT suppose it would, sir. 
weak. T. ’ 


have been better.” 


But I was too 


needed work so badly, and if you 
had turned me away then, why—” 


ss John?” 
“Never mind, if you 
didn’t turn me off.” 


please, sir; you 


Bs = John, » Fa not — But you 
as coming to 

me. "Can you tell me that?” 
Jehn Dorker arose, laid his hat upon the 


pitied 
such a hold on me. 

man, you have set your 
ous path. The way of c 
upward, always 
known ths. 


e 

were: “Young 
‘oot on a danger- 
rime never leads 


lown, down to the un- 
The pure 


sunlight of 


Heaven never smiles upon it. It is crowded 
with wrecks of noble lives. When you 
tread it you leave mother, true friends, 
light, peace, heaven and God behind you. 


In the quiet 


You are going to prison. years 
you chal apent there look over this life 


of yours, and think 


it you can afford to 


spend the smallest portion of it on this 


path. pe et dp be 
your life before you; 
aul geal ta aad 


young, with much of 


many years to be useful 
retrieve this false s' 


s 


your life.’ ” 


You will be 


tep. Let me say 
from my heart, young man, don’t blight 


He dashed the tears from his eyes, and 


sat 


mother weep 
sir, as I stood at the rail. 
God alone knew how she was to 


herever 
the truth—'Employing 


: 
E 


gE: 
i 


pall 
i 2B 


behind me, 
i her only 


a temptation 
weaken 
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was he to be a to his fellow class- 
mates? Each of the younger with 
ena oad ae 
mentally, to see if it could be he. Tom De 
poor litle Ay” test cal the a 
Bed sat near’ bin at the antics 


"aparece 


wildly 


may 


U ‘flew the hands in every direction 
4 when they came to coun 


only twenty-five had the courage to pledge | homes. 
themsel 


ves. 

“If there isn’t Trixy Winslow,” whis- 

Fanny — the largest girl in 
little Flossy 


little Trixy as she spoke. 

But Trixy, bright and jolly, spite of her 

and , and quite unconscious 
returned 


with clamorous appeals 
for was genera) 
nurse to the rollicking b: that filled the 
house all +4 long with turmoil and con- 
fusion, but Trixy with a stubby lead pen- 
cil, would pursue her beloved pastime o! 
scribbling Lae g all over on in 
the most prodigal fashion, on —_ 
of newspapers, the blank leaves of books, 
even on bits of clean shingles when noth- 


ing better offered itself. 
Only one thing could rob Trixy of al) 
her enjoyment in her rhymes, and that was 


to see her father come reeling down the 
lane, his hat askew on his tumbled, frowsy 
es bleared and red, and his 
and incoherent. ‘Then she 
would put down the fat, heavy baby on the 
floor, and hide away in the o bebind 
the house or the kitchen garret, anywhere, 
to escape the sight that filled her with a 
deadly terror that she could not conquer, 
and only increased as the days went by, 
and the repulsive spectacle grew more and 
more frequent. 

Her mother, toiling at the sewing ma- 
chine day after day, to earn the scanty sum 
that barely kept them from starvation, 
knew nothing of Trix’s ccribbling. She 
was a sad, abstracted woman, weighed 
down by the weight of her ef and care, 
a loving mother, but so absorbed in provid- 
ing for the physical needs of her family 
that she had little thought for anything 
else. So, down in the orchard where 

s grew thick and tall amid the nod- 
crimson clover blossoms, or sitting 
beside the creek in the maple woods just 
beyond the orchard, with bare feet hang- 
ing in the ling stream, Trixy dreamed 
her childish dreams, and wove them full of 
her own bright fancies. 

“If I could only get the prize for moth- 
er,” she thought to f, “‘then the baby 
could have a pair of new shoes, and moth- 
er the shawl she needs so much, and—oh, 
ever so many things, for $5 is such a lot of 
money !” 

From the day of its announcement the 
prize became the all-absorbi topic of 
conversation amo the pupils in Miss 
Fairlie’s room. otwithstanding her re- 
quest that no time or thought should be 
given to the subject in school hours, | 


; a bright head was bent low over the des: 


after recitations were over, while the own- 
er slyly pored over a Slate crossed and re- 
pb i | with many lines, or scanned sus- 
picious looking bits of paper. 

Trixy became careless of the baby, and 
even ran away from the other children once 
or twice, to hide in the orchard and rack 
her r little brain with thoughts that had 
no rightful place in the mind of a child. 
She forgot to whistle an answer to the oriole 
that was buil its nest on the swinging 
branch of a elm in Mr. Brayton’s 
meadow across the road, and his loud, mel- 
low whistle passed unheeded, so intent was 
she on the verses that she hoped would win 
the prize. 

* . * * > * 

The contest was to be held in the town 
hall, and the larger members of the class 
had taken great pains to decorate it for the 
occasion in a becoming manner. Great jars, 
the sides hidden by trailing vines, were 
filled with ferns and branches of wild haw- 
thorn blossoms. Apple blossoms were 
everywhere, in vases, pitchers, bowls, on 
table, floor, window-sills, wherever there 
was room, till the dingy, dusty hall was 
like a bower of bloom - Mrs. 
Brayton had sent her fur and a few 
chairs for the platform, and a piano lamp 
with a rose-colored shade lent a soft light 
to the stage that gave it quite a home-like 
effect 


News of the novel contest had spread 
abroad, and when the hour came for com- 
m , the room was well filled. Dr. 
Snow, wyer Dexter and the Rev. Mr. 
Carter were chosen as the awarding com- 
mittee, and the exercises . The com- 
petitors for the prize came forward one by 
one. Fannie Brayton, Harry Dexter, Tom 
De Peyster and o' , until only Trixy re- 
m 


“Miss Beatrice Winslow,” called Miss 
Fairlie, and a queer little figure stepped on 
the platform, arra: in a manner that 
caused an irresistible smile in the audience. 
dress, patched with goods of 

hair agen | out like a 
Circassian girl’s from the braiding she had 
— it over night, a white apron, like her 
, scrupulously clean, but long enough 
for one t her » & bunch of 
violets pinned on bosom of her shabby 
gown, were some of the most startling fea- 
tures of Trixy’s toilet. She did not notice 
the smile that ran the room. Un- 
mindful of self, but deeply anxious for suc- 
cess for her mother’s she knit her 
small forehead into a decided frown as she 
unfolded the coarse bit of paper, and with 
a funny little bow began: 

“Who knows the curse of a drunkard’s life? 

The drunkard’s children, the drunkards’ wife; 
The birds have a home in the forest tree, 
But the drunkard’s child has no place to flee; 


Pity not the animals 

But pity, oh pity, the drunkard’s child!”’ 

Her forlorn appearance, the touching sin- 
cerity of her tones, her artless ———- the 
crowd before her, touched ever » A 
round of applause followed, and Mr. Carter 
his neighbor 

‘or a nine- 


Some one rose and came out into the open 
space in front of the rostrum, and at the first 
sound of his voice, those who knew him 
recognized it as the voice of Trixy’s father. 

*Friends,” he began, and the applause 
ceased as by magic, “I’m nota man of 
many words, as you know, but I want to 


say that I am y to take the pl to- 
night for the sake of my little Trixy re, 
God bless her, and I it praying that | 


may live to become a pride instead of a dis- 

to her, and that I may have God’s 

p_to keep the solemn promise I enter 
into here now.” 

All pressed around him with congratula- 
tions, and when Trixy, her arms around his 
neck, sobbed out with smiles that were half 

“Oh, papa! how glad dear mamma 
will be!” there was notadry eye in the 
house. 

Trixy is a woman now, but she has 

















and though she is a well-known — 
treasures as her choicest composition, her 
prize poem.— Union Signal. 
Choice Miscellany. 
How? 
“How shall I a habit break?” 
rat! ey -- 
‘As you how refuse. 
rend by thread te sree iat, 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Amber Glints. 

The habit of treating those who are 
nearest and dearest to us with discourtesy 
and indifference, while we reserve our 

. n= pa juaintances, is = 
one 

to be bitterly a he to 
be polite, not as society le, but 
as usbauds and wives, brothers sisters, 
apy and children, we shall have gone 
on our way to the establishment 

of veritable happy homes. No home can 
be happy where sarcastic speech and rude 
disregard of one another’s rights is the 
rule. When I see a young man bearing 
oad ie royal blood, en “ 
some 

one to help share with him a ki e 
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ot 
often in the fact that we grow to be 
too one ’ 


ity breeds contempt as surely as 
weather breeds mosquitoes. There sho} 
be a certain amount of reserve in the most 


same family have no t to burst into 
one another’s rooms ithout knocking. 
Wives have no more right to search thelr 


husband's ts than they have to steal 
from their hbor’s flour barrel. You 
have no more right to rob the baby’s bank 
than to force the vault of the First Nation- 
al. You haveno more ht to interrupt 
your wife when she is ing or talking, 
and vice versa, than either of you wo 

have to break in upon the Queen of Eng- 
land at her devotions. Theman who gets 
up and slams too the ventilator of a close 
car to suit his convenience, or the woman 
who throws up a car window to get a 
blessed taste of pure air without consulting 
her fellow , are no ruder than 
Bess is when she ignores brother Tom’s 
a - home, or Tom a - — 
‘or the biggest or: , when only 8 is 
by to note his qreuniness. When either 
makes discourteous remarks to the other 
they sin against the true code of etiquette 
more than when they are impolite at a 
party, or boisterously unkind to a casual 
comrade, on the principle that he is more 
criminally careless who pounds a piano to 
—_ with a hammer, than he who merely 
isfigures and mars the fine case it was 
delivered in. The greater the value of the 


the | article, the choicer we are supposed to be 


of it, and in the same line of argunient, the 
dearer and closer the tie that binds us 
the more considerate we should be in the 
handling of it. It may hurt the ——. 
ofa society acquaintance, and there is 
no especial harm done beyond the estr: 
ment of two people who care little for 
each other, but when we stab the fond old 
mother’s that loves us with a love 
next in tenderness to heaven’s own, or 
wound our trusting child with a hasty 
word, an injustice or a cruelty, or ridicule 
the sensitive feelings of a brother or a 
sister, eternity itself shall not be long 
aa to extract the sting from memory. 
—LL. 





Household Religion. 


Religion in the home is beginning at the 
root of things—a good place from which to 
begin to grow. re may be danger of 

religion too much in our homes, 
but there is no danger of living it too 





much, 

This isa busy world we are in, and in 
our lives, so full of many things, surprises 
are not infrequent. Perhaps we shall be 
surprised, some day, suddenly to find our 
sons and daughters are men women, 
and not such as we would haye them be. 
We love our children, but the time that 
should be given to themis not given be- 
cause something to-day and something else 
to-morrow seems more pressing, if not 
more important. Do we fathers and moth- 
ers realize that our children’s characters 
are probably formed before they are four- 
teen years of age? 

The brains of our children are just as 
busy as yg restless L any ~ — 
What are the —— n out 
We careful housewives | aon. § the corners 
of closets and storerooms that no dust or 
cobwebs may be found there, but there 
may be recesses in our children’s hearts 
far more important for us to enter, where 
possibly un-thought-of webs may be, and 
where, at all events, they are likely to come 
if these active young lives are not filled 
with wholesome, pure purposes and objects 
on which to expend them. 

Many of our boys, in their trades with 
each other, are what will, if develop- 
ed into 1 transactions, make them dis- 
honest untrustworthy men. But the 
father is tired at night; does not realize 
the importance of giving his boy that train- 
ing in absolute honesty and integrity 
which he should. 

We mothers, too, may insist on our child- 


ren say their prayers, but may neglect 
to make hate _ — a lie . ~~ 
thi: approaching it. e may fail to 
tend ont children by example, we do 


not by precept, the beauty of self-control. 
We rarely know when the strong impres- 
sions are made uw them—at times, 
doubtless, when we it think of it. One 
mother has written of one of those lessons 
learned, when her mother had no thought 
of the good she was doing her child. I 
uote her words: ‘One day, when I wasa 
very little girl, I was wate! my mother 

e straw reserves. can see the 
great kettle of ing liquid now, clear as 
rubies. Beside the stove stood a large pan 
containing some squash for ‘cbmpany pies,’ 
with plenty of milk and sinit. ‘Now, 
Jennie,’ said mother to the hired maid, in a 
satisfactory tone, ‘itis done; take the ket- 
tle off.’ is was accomplished, and then, 
with almost incredible stupidity, the girl 
actually emptied the straw into the 
squash! My mother turned her head just 
too late. She was quick and impulsive, 
but there escaped from her lips only a de- 
spairing ‘O, Jennie!’ Then, as she saw the 
girl’s instantly face, she uttered 
no word of reproach or useless lamentation. 
No doubt when my tired mother, who was 
not strong (I lost her at fifteen), went up 
stairs to rest she felt disheartened, and 
thought that her preserves and squash, her 
time and labor had all been wasted; but 
probably she never did for me a more val- 
uable morning’s work than when she gave 
me that sweet unconscious lesson in self- 
control.” 

Our pastors often preach earnestly about 
Christianity in business life, but the busi- 
ness men of near future are running 
about our streets, and will be mainly then 
what they are now. Is there enough atten- 
tion given them in either home or church? 

The same laws, we know well, pertain 
to the mental and spiritual part of us as to 
the physical. They are just as absolute. 
We nour physical and mental powers 
by exercise. e must, if we expect any 
moral nerve and sense, see that the con- 


ing character is vastly more important 

than making money. key-note their 

lives are set to rings outearly. Let us do 

all we can to make it true and clear. 
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8. The best Religious novel? Ben Hur. 
9. The best atm eae Sarchedon. 
10. The best Politica) novel? Lothair. 


12. The best I novel? She. 
cutee best Pathetic novel? The Old 
14. The best 
wick Papers. 
15. The best Irish novel? Handy Andy. 
16. The best Scotch novel? The Heart of 
Midlothian. 
17. The best English novel? Vanity Fair. 
18. The best American novel? The Scar- 
let Letter. 
19. The best novel of all? Vanity Fair. 
THE SECOND PRIZE. 
The second prize has been awarded to C. 


Q. Albertson, No. 222 South Paulina street, 
U ‘0, Lil., for the following answers : 
1. best Sensational novel? ‘The 


Women in White. 
2. The best Historical novel? Ivanhoe. 


3. The best Dramatic novel? ‘he Count 
of Monte Christo. 

4. The best Domestic novel? The Vicar 
of Wakefield. 


5. The best Marine novel? Mr. Midship- 
man Easy. 

6. The best Country Life novel? Adam 

7. The best Military novel? War and 

eace. 

8. The best Religious novel? Robert Els- 
mere. 

9. The best Sporting novel? Under Two 


10. The best Political novel? Lothair. 
11. The best novel written for a purpose? 
Never too Late to Mend. 
12. The best Imaginative novel? She. 
13. The best Pathetic novel? Camille. 
14. The best Humorous novel? The Pick- 
wick Papers. 
a The best Irish novel? Charles O’Mal- 
'y: 
16. The best Scotch novel? The Heart of 
Midlothian. 
17. The best English novel? David Cop- 
perfield. 

18. The best American novel? Ben Hur. 
19. The best novel of all? Vanity Fair. 
THE THIRD PRIZE. 

The third prize has been awarded to Miss 
Anna 8. Bishop, No. 2626 Capitol street, 
Omaha, Neb., for the following answers: 


1. The best Sensational novel? Les 
Miserables. 

2. The best Historical novel? The Last 
Days of Pompeii. 

3. The best Dramatic novel? The Count 
of Monte Christo. 

4. The best Domestic novel? Middle- 
march. 

5. The best Marine novel? Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy. 


6. The best Country Life novel? Lorna 


Doone. 

7. The best Military novel. Charles 0’ 
Malley. 

8. The best Religious novel? Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 


9. The best Sporting novel? 
Livingston. 

10. The best Political novel? Endymion. 

ll. The best novel for a purpose? 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

12. The best Imaginative novel? The 
Marble Faun. 

13. The best Pathetie novel. The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

14. The best Humorous novel? The 
Pickwick Papers. 

15. The best Irish novel? Handy Andy. 


Guy 


16. The best Scotch novel? ‘The heart 
of Midlothian. 

17. The best English novel? A Tale of 
Two Cities 


18. The best American novel? 
Scarlet Letter. 

19. The best novel of all? Vanity Fair. 

A large number of Maine people entered 
the contest and one named 13 out of the 19 
correctly. The list is valuable for reference 
as indicating the thought of the literary 
critics of the day. ‘The author who re- 
ceived the —— number of votes in the 
contest was Charles Dickens; George Eliot 
came second, Sir Walter Scott third, and 
then Thackeray. 


How to Live to Old Age. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes in the Atlantic Month'y 
for July, in response to numerous inquiries 
how he has lived to be four scour years old, 
gives some very ——— ey yy in 
his “Over the ‘Teacups.” egive a sum- 
mary of what he says and refer the reader 
to the Atlantic for a full account. 

The first essential for long life is to have 
long lived and healthy ancestors; a robust 
organization does not necessarily assure 
long life, delicate and slightly built persons 
often outlive athletes; be cheerful; if you 
can’t be cheerful all the time come as near 
to it as possible by keeping your infirmatives 
and troubles in the back ground ; economize 
your stores of vital energy. 

In regard to eating and drinking, he says : 
—*The older I grow the less use | make of 
alcoholic stimulants. ‘In fact I hardly 
meddle with them at all, excepta glass or 
two of champagne occasionally.” As to 
smoking he says ;—I cannot grudge an old 
man his pipe, but I think tobacco often 
does a good deal of harm to the health— 
to the eyes especially, to the nervous system 
generally, producing headache, —, 
and trembling. I myself gave it up many 
i ago. Philosophically speaking, 

think self-narcotization and self alcoholi- 

zation are rather ignoble substitutes for 
undisturbed self-consciousness and un- 
fettered self-control.” 

He says he eats oatmeal in the morning; 
ie when he can get it; not so much animal 
‘ood, as in his younger days. In conclu- 

sion he cays *‘the less youthink about your 
health, the better. You ought to know 
enough rot to eat or drink what you have 


The 





found does not agree with you. You ought| P: 


to know enough rot to expose yourself 
needlessly to draughts.” If you want to 
be sure not to reach three score and twenty 
years, keep watching your health, and 
doctoring yourself all the time. Do not 
think you must feel well all the time to 
reach four years. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the normal state of health is rep- 
resented by a straight, horizontal line; 
there is a curve of health, a rythmic undu- 
lation in the flow of the vital force. Long 
lived people bave their good days and their 
bad days, life climbing and descending in 
long or short undulations, which the doctor 
calls the curve of health. 


Some idea of the rapid growth of this 
country during the past ten years, may be 
gained from the oeage | trade statis- 
tics for 1889, taken from ‘Trade and Traf- 
ic.” The returns for 1889 of the eleven 
leading manufacturing industries—cotton, 
woolens, chemicals, paver, agricultural im- 
plements, lumber, flour, glass, iron and 
steel, and shipbuilding—are so complete 
and accurate that they anticipate the cen- 
sus reports, and furnish an instructive in- 
dication of the progress our entire indus- 
trial system has made in the last decade. 
These eleven industries in 1879 had $1,165,- 
000,000 capital invested in them, and 844,- 





wages $256,795,000, consumed $1,197,000,- 
000 worth of raw materials, and showed a 
gross product of manufactures of the 
value of $1,774,000,000. In 1889 they had 
$1,784,740,0U0 capital invested, and 1,274- 
000 employed; they paid out in 
wages $350,689,000, consumed $1,576,000- 
000 worth of materials, and gave a product 
of manufactures of the wales 


cent. more wages out; over 30 per 
. more mater! nem . and near- 
y cent. ter uct. 

it & net believed that the growth of 


these eleven industries has been exception- 
al; many new manufactures have been 
established in the last decade, and there 
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many chances to earn it, though willing 
willing, to work pretty hard for ts 
wanted ten dollars before the next 


y ns, 
— the hours a sitting beside 
re, reading something very . _ 

It’s not nice to be “shut in,” when your 
homeis a small cabin away out upon a 
prairie, if you have nothing new to read, 
and very few neighbors, and those living 
out of sight. Tommy’s home was part 
dug-out. Their fire in the winter was fed 
by bundles of twisted grass, sunflower 
seed, corn stalks, dry weed stalks, and 
sparing handfuls of coal. Coal was 
precious. Wood was very valuable. 

Tommy helped with ali his strength, the 
loving mother gather, in their seasons, 
first, the wild strawberries, then 


them, they had filled jars and glasses full 
of nice fruit for winter use, gathered in a 
supply of pumpkins, squashes, po- 
tatoes, oad other good things, which was 
stored in the cave for the rainy days, when 
they could not work. Tommy helped his 
father, too, in the crop ten and gather- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Lane thought their 
little lad a ‘‘wonderfully bright boy.” At 
twelve Tommy was stout and tanned. 

All through the winter of 1887 and 1888, 
he had, while studying under Mrs. Lane’s 
directions, been trying to plan a way to 
earn at least ten dollars, talking over his 
desires with both father and mother. Be- 
fore planting time rolled around, Mr. Lane 
one day said : 

“Tommy, couldn’t you raise seed corn to 
sell? I mean, if I give you a patch, and 
break it for you, can you plant and tend it 
without help? The corn that I am plant- 
ing 1 paid five cents for each ear. It is 
very fine for this climate. I have now 
quite a start, and can supply you with 
enough to raise quitea crop. You might 
also try Fy the several varieties of pop 
corn. There is the rice grained, and the 
large yellow. 

“That is the very thing! Of course I 
can tend a crop! Mother! mother! we'll 
have ’em, we'll have em by next Novem- 
ber!” shouted Tommy, as he ran to pick 
out his share of the fine corn. 

The ground was broken, the corn plant- 
ed. Tommy had managed to get together 
seven varieties of fine corn, besides the pop 
corn. Friends from Buffalo, after hearing 
of his wonderful plan, sent him packages 
of the best varieties, the early roas' 
ears, also field corn. Tommy’s mother 
became interested, and could not resist 
helping *‘just a little.” 

He laid out his rows with care, saying he 
‘‘wanted every row straight.” ‘The grains 
sprouted well, the tender blades grew 
thriftily, and Tommy battled royally with 
the crows, taking care that the mules and 
two cows did not have the opportunity to 
trample down his growing crop. 

The weeds grew fast, and Tommy’s hoe 
had to swing out lively sometimes, to kee 
themdown. Mrs. Lane, pitying the ti 
and hot little fellow, often wanted to rest 
him, but he had a chivalrous care over her, 
and gently put her aside with “It doesn’t 
seem just right, mother, for women to hoe, 
when there are boys to do it.” 

Late in October that harvest was 
gathered, and packed in large baskets 
ready for market. A neighboring farmer 
came over to look at the exhibit, which 
presented an attractive appearance. 

“Well done, Tommy,” said neighbor 
Ewing, looking at the heaps of well-filled 
out ears ofcorn. ‘You'll sell that in Car- 
ney for a good price, as this settlement is 
filled up with farmers that need just what 
you have tosell. It is always a satisfac- 
tion tome to know that the article I’m 
selling is going to help somebody. There 
isn’t an inferior variety of corn in the lot 
you’ve raised.” 

‘I couldn’t have done so well without 
father and mother to help me. Father 
thought it out for me,” returned Tommy, 
pleased and happy. 

‘Tommy has earned a reward, for he has 
toiled manfully to raise his crop,” said 
— Lane, proudly, and neighbor Ewing 
said ; 

“Ill warrant ye, work tells on any 


crop.” 

The seed-corn was taken to the nearest 
town, fifteen miles away, and left with the 
storekeeper, who also kept the post-office. 
A few weeks later, neighbor Ewing went 
to town, and asked about Tommy’s corn, 
if there had been a demand for it. The 
post-master replied ; 

“A pretty considerable of a demand. 
Every grain has been sold, and folks come 
now asking for some of that Lane seed- 
corn. Carry this to Tommy and tell him 
I don’t charge him anything for selling 
his corn, as I’m an admirer of such indus- 
trious little fellows, and want to lend them 
a helping band.” 
When the several silver dollars were 
handed Tommy by neighbor Ewing, he 
laid it all in Mrs. Lane’s lap, saying: 
**Mother, it'll make us ha 
the long winter. There'll be something 
for you and father too. Say, mother, can’t 
we have a school here, for those who will 
with me?” 
rs. Lane said, “‘yes”. 
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Dear Mrs. Millay: | saw your invitation 
in the Farmer and so I came and brougbt 
some fruit, and also my little brother. My 
chums call me Lute or Kittie, which ever 
leases them best. I don’t want to lose 
sight of my little brother, for he is a terrible 
little mischief. I think I'll try some of 
these ripe brown chestnuts and these black 
raspberries, or black-caps as we used to call 
them, for they remind me of my Ohio home. 
Here are some girls I think I recognize. 
One is Lottie E. Gordon of Black Mountain, 
and here is Myrtie May McKechine from 
North Fairfield, and little Bessie C. Beane 
of Readfield, all Maine girls. I read their 
names in spite of figures. O, there is Kitty 
Milliken! Kitty,don’t you know me? You 
ought to, still you knew me under so many 
ifferent names, [ suppose you hardly know 
how to address me. But do keep up our 
pet names please. Forget Murray, Murpby, 
Castlew and B: and know me under 
my true name (and colors), that is, if you 
can puzzle out my name, for you see I have 
written it in figures, and there is my brother 
Brownie, too. We will sit here in this large 
arm chair together and watch Mrs. Millay 
helping the little ones to make taffy, and I 
want you to tell me why you did not answer 
my last letter. You got it when pene arm 
was broken, and after it was well you had 
forgotten my name did you say? Oh! yes, 
I understand. But you see perhaps you 
might at least think of one of them. How 
is 744-9-0? (decipher). Whoever can read 
my name I expect to write to me, but you 
in particular, Kit. Now let’s go get some 
peanuts and make cornballs out of them. 
6-104g-11g-12 4. 10-4-1044-9 93¢-10-744-7, 
314-9-21¢-21¢-7-91¢ 6-0-7-2-41¢-7-31¢ 
61¢-0-41¢-7-2¢. 


Dear Boys and Girls: What anice time 
we had at Cora Millay’s ty, and what 
nice stories she always tells us. Edith and 
I went with my lamb, Towser, so we put 








We did not mind 


I play imaginary party out in m 
pansy bed. That nice looking one, wi 
brown ears standing up straight, with 


Mrs. Cora Buzzell Millay; and that little 
ht I call the baby. 
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Cora Millay my Aunt Emma's recipe to 
make ginger snaps for her story baby : 

Two cups molasses; 1 cup butter; 2 
teaspoons soda; 2 teaspoons gi . My 
name is, 5-20-8-5-12 13-1-25 6-18-5-14-3-8. 
Madison Centre. 
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Don't Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint ot 
years; persist until a cure Is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
Parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
Poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. 1 tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
-Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ty for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 


order, and the blood impure in consequence, 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 


“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 1 did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa, ® 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


wR. J. 6. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1,six $5. Worth $5 bottle 
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are the safest, surest and speediest vegetable rem- 
edy in the world for all diseases of the Stomach 
and Liver. 

They clean the linings of Stomach and Bowels. 
Reduce congestion in all the organs. 

Heal irritated and excited parts. 

Promote healthy action and sweet secretions. 
Correct the bile and cure biliousness 

Make pure blood and give it free flow. 

Thus send nutriment to every part 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price, 25 cts. per box; 
3 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
receipt of price. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Phila’d. 
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PUT UP EXPRESSLY 


FOR FAMILY USE 


a 3, 5, and 10 Ib. pails and 10 Ib. tubs; alsc 


PURE LARD- 


dy the tierce, barrel, half barrels and tubs; 1: 
for sale by every first-class grocer and provi 
sion dealer—all lard rendered by us is frec 
rom all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, Suet, anc 
»ther adulterations so commonly used, anc. 
WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. None genu- 
ine _ without our name stamped upon the 
package. 


JOHN P. Squire & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Symptoms of Torpid Liver. 


and nausea; the bowels 
alternate with 
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Cure Bilious Diseases. 
Price, 25c. Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. ¥. 
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N the European plan. Rooms, 75 $1.00 
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; ‘eo Old Reliable 
Partridge’s Drugstore, 


opp- P. O., for good medicines. 


DHNSOW'S 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


Unlike Any " 
As much 
Por INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. 
Many people do not know this 
‘The Most Wonderful Family Remedy Bver Enown, 














THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH VITALITY | 


THYSELF 
EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
«UNTOLD MISERIES 
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I DIVALDABLE FUR 
COUCHS anp COLDS. 


35c, and $1, at all druggists. 


B. MORGAN & SONS, - ~ Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Job Printing, 


The Provietors of the 


MAINE FARMER 


— HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


—THEIR— 


Steam Job Printing Office, 


And having secured the services of first- 
class Job Printers, under the charge 


of an Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared t Execute 
with Neatness and Despatch 
Every Variety of, 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


=—_—AND<=- 


Ceneral Job Printing. 


PAMPHLETS, 
TOWN REPORTS, 
TOWN ORDERS, 
HANDBILLS, 


CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
BRIEFS, ETC., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compete 


with amateur offices, but will do 
Fine, Accurate Work, 


AT FAIR PRICES, 


BADCER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., two Doors South 
of Kennebec Bridge, 
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ness, as unapproached in its pec 
certain effects—it is the hot drop 
peer, and best of all 
& doubt the safest remedy of 
offered in any form., 


is what its name indicates, and js 
25 and 50 cents. See that 


Chemical Company is found 
package. No other is genuine. 
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ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assots, Feb. 1, 1890, $5,341,445.77, 
Surplus, 


TRUSTEES—Wwm. 8. Badge: 
Artemas Libbey, Samuel Titcom), J. H. 
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of Select Men, Town Clerk, Justice of 


to any address for TWO DOLLARS 
This work is highly recommended by 


commending it to our subscribers, anu to 
in need of such a work. 


$7 


their whole time to the business. 
may be profitably ‘; ed also. 
in towne and cities. B 

Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Sheriff's Sale. 


Spare 





of Kennebec, is creditor, and Samuel B 
Hallowell, in said county, is debtor, ar 
sold by public auction, on Saturday, th 
day of August, A. D. 1890, at two o’ck 
afternoon, at the oflice of Anson M. G 
Augusta, in sald county, the following 
real estate, and all the right, title and inte 
the said Samuel B. Glazier had in and u 
on the first day of Octobur, A. D. Iss 
when the same was attached on the ori 
to wit: 


Three lots or parcels of land, situat 
ner, in said county, on the river roa, | 
diner Village, numbered respectively |» 


and extending back westerly about sixty 
holding the same wiuth to land of heirs 
Robert H. Gardiner, each lot containing 
acres, and being the same described in 
recorded in the Kennebec Registry ot Dee 
177, 197 and 208, y 8 290, 232 and 508 

. H. LIBBY, 
July 23, 1890. 


Sheriff's Sale. 
KENNEBEC 885.—Taken by virtue of an 
in favor of the Granite National Bank of 


Glazier of Hallowell, in said county, a 
sooner redeemed, will be sold by public 


county, on pets the 30th day of Aug 
1890, at ten o'clock In the forenoon, six sh 
capital stock of the Kennebec and Booth! 

Jompany, oo in certificate nt 


_ July 23, 1890. 

” ENNEBEC 
A 

1890. 


late of Augusta, in said county, dece 
ing been presented for probate : 


printed in Augusta that al) persons inter 
attend at a Court of Probate then to lx 
Augusta, and show cause, ifany, why tt 
strument should not be proved, 
allowed, as the last will and testament o 
. H. 8. WEBSTE! 

Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


State of Maine. 

Y ENNEBEC COUNTY....dm Probe 

holden Augusta, within and for 
of Kennebec, on the second Monday of Jul 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purpor 
a copy of the last will and testament 
BAILEY, late of Methuen, Mass., deceas 
the — thereof in said State duly aut! 
hav 
County, for the purpose of being allowe: 
recorded in the Probate Court therein; a 
of administration with will annexed issu 
weeks ee prior to the fourth 
August next, in the 


cation to be thirty days before the time 
that all persons interested may attend at 


o’clock A. M., 
against the same. 
Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 
y ENNEBEC COUNTY...in Probate 
at Augusta, on the second Monda 
1890. 
On application for Commissioners 
widow's dower in the estate of Hamilton 
late of Wayne, deceased 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be gi 
August next, in 
printed in A 
attend at a Probate Court then to be holder 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the pray 
petition should not be granted 
H 


. 8. 
_ Attest: Howarp OwEN, Regist 


1890. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purportir 


Attest: HowaRp Owen, Register 





-ENNEBEC COUNTY....in Probate 
A 


890. 

RK. C. NORRIS, Administrator on th 
IcHABOD C. NORRIS, 
county, deceased, having presented 
account of administration of said © 
allowance : 


K ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate 
poo Augusta, on the second 

890. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purport 
the last will and testament of JosEru 


been presented for pro 
ORDERED, That notice 
weeks successively 
August next, in the Maine Farmer, 4 * 
printed in Augusta, that all 


as the 


Attest: Howaxzp Owen, ister 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
has been 





cures both internal and externa) 
and still it does not contain one 
rain of any opiate. So small js th 

wever, that it stands unequaled ip cheap. 


and Trial Justice in the State should have. 
piled in the simplest manner by Hunry AUSTIN 
Esq., of Boston, Mass., member of the Suffolk 
Bar. Second edition, 256 pages. A limited num. 
oer of copies of this useful work for sale at the 
Office of the Maine Farmer. Sent by mail postpald 


on a plan of the Cobbosseecontee tract 
Solomon Adams, December 30th, 1808, each « 
lots being about twelve rods in width on th 


appre 


ng been presented to the Judge of 


Probate then to be holden at said Aug 


H. 8. WEBSTER, J 


and has undertak’ 


the 
STORER, late of Windsor, in the county of B® 
testate, en 
g bond as the law direct, 
fore, having demands swe ig 


PAIN STOP; 


nak Owing 


fae 


remedies 


that 
att And more certain’ a 
le§ than those offered by A 


when Colds 


a Enjoy 
y calling r —- 


's 
OP 


Pains— 
Single 


e 


uliar 


& 
witho a 


pain cures, and wit! =a 


the king 


PAIN STop 


Sold for 


the 
green and yellow seal of Auburn Dreg oa 


0n every 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK 


$350,000, 


r, Thomas Lambar, 


Maniey, 


“Tes raias \° 
terest or credited in accc r 
ba —— =A of Fe! and Angus. a 
posits are exempt law from all 
accounts are strictly coniidential. ~ er 
Es; vileges afforded to Executors, Admip 
8, » Married Women and 
4m WM. B. SMITH, Treasurer, 


Farm Law, 


JA work that every Farmer, Business Man, Board 


the Peace 


Com. 


per copy, 
the Preag 


throughout the country. We take pleasure tn re. 


all otberg 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
Propr’s Maine Farmer, Augusta, 


00 00 A MONTH ca b 
52° to $250. made work ~ 


lng for us, 


revuns preferred who can furnish a horse and give 


momen 


A few vacanies 
- F. JOHNSON & OV., 108 


24 


KENNEBEC 88.—Taken on execution, wherein the 
Grantie National Bank of Augusta, in the county 


Glazier of 
nd will be 
thirtieth 
ck in the 
Oddard, in 
described 
reat which 
» the same 
1, the the 
ginal writ, 


4 in Gard 
xelow Gar. 
» and %, 

by 





er, 
nine rods, 
of the late 
avout five 
decds, and 
‘ds, Books 


508. 
Deputy Sherif. 
US 


execution 
Augusta, 


in the county of Kennebec, and against Samuel B. 


nd, unless 
auction at 


the office of Anson M. Goddard, in Augusta, in sali 


ust, A. D. 
ares In the 
may Steam 
uinber 16. 


M. H. LIBBY, Deputy Sherif. 


PT 


COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, a 
» Om the second Monday of July, 


A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Mosus 3. } 


MOULTON, 
used, hay 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given thre 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
August next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 


cated 


may 





f the sald 
t, J/ndge 
a* 


ate Court 
the county 
y, 1890. 
ting & te 
of Ozlas 
ed, and of 
replicated, 

our sald 
i, 0 
nd letvers 
ed 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 


Monday of 


Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in yy? in said county, the first publi 
of hearing, 


a Court of 
usta, at? 


Court, held 
y of July, 


to aseige 
J. iidiey, 


ven three 


weeks successively prior to the secon Monday of 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
usta, that all persons interested may 


pat Augur 
er of sald 


‘WEBSTER, J 
EROTER, Sots 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court # 
Augusta, on the second Monday of J 


vg to be the 


last will and testament of JOHN K. CROSSMAN, lateo! 


China, in said county, deceased, haying Leen pre 
sented for probate : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, prior to the second Monday of 
August next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspape 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be holden at Ae 
gusta, and show cause, if any, why the sald i» 
strument should not be proved, approved and & 
lowed, as the last will and testament of the sald 
deceased H. 8. WEBSTER, en 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Cour 
x held at Augusta, on the second Monday # 
ly, 1890. 

GEO. A. PRESCOTT, Administrator on the estale 
of NELLIE P. WEBSTER, late of Augusta, in sat 
county, deceased, having presented bis first a 
count of administration of said estate for allowance 

ORDERED, % notice thereof be given a 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday 
August next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspape 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Pro Court then to be held at Aug 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same show! 
not be allowed. H. E WEBSTER, Judge, 

Attest: HOWARD Owen, Register. J 

Court @ 


» om the second Monday of J 


estate of 


August ext, in the Maine Farmer, newer 
printe Augusta, that reons interest: 
Bivend at a Court of Probate then to be holdea 5 
A and show cause, if any, why the # 
should not be allowed. H.8. WEBSTER, . ¥ 
Attest: HOWARD OWEN, . ~ 
© COUNTY... Court, @ 


Monday of Jt 


ing ¥ ve 


MITCHELL, 
late of Waterville, in said county, deceased, hav 


thereof be given 
prior to the second Monday af 


unree 


ews) 


inate 


if any, why the sald ioe 


persons, 
estate of said , are desired & to wl 
the same for settlement; and au ay rae 
estate to make imme: : 
generics GEO. P. i 


July 14, 1890. 
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Clab—At East Eddington, 


—At Franklin 
‘30th, st and 2d. 







fon, Sor Gray Corner, 






18th. 


and Horticultural Soctety— 
23d, Mth, 2th and 26th. 
Sept. 9th, 10th, Lith 


Society—At Lake- 






‘Weghing ss Nope Bun, and Oct 
Soclety—At 


—Atthe 
4s and Norway, Sept. | 


Society—At Cor- 
Society—At Town Hall, 
—At South 
, Sept. and OS ee Soakearel Soctety 









0th, Oct. Ist and 2d. 





- Oct 


15th and 16th. 
bentral , 


Mae ean, Sept. 16, 






and 


Soclety—At Cherry- 





Society—At 


r”.-—) agg 





Bi aod 
pan and 








4 in the State, outside the news 
ow that 


» the State gives a thousand 


) v8. 


vain but solid color vs. broker 


has nothing whatever to do with 
capacity, therefore it follows that 


h may be bred in the same an 


as only one of these desirable qualities. 


nt is well made, for fancy gi 
, color a superior value. 


itso? A pungent writer, who has a 
to the way things are done, says: 
can usually get enough 
ip from the farmers themselves to down 
tical movement in behalf of agri- 


eye 
wire-pullers 


prac 


ure; and a farmer Legislature 
sctly wax in the hands of a 


py than any other convocation extant.” 
» is a deliberate statement for Grangers 


room at the barn. 


packing more hay and grain into a barn 
» there is convenient room for, is far 


re, many times, than the cost of 


sing additional buildings for its storage. 
age baras need not be costly, either in 


struction or maintenance, while 
se of three or four men, and th 


required in packing bulky fodder into 
pall compass, is of no small account. 


Ir. Hoskins of Newport, Vermont, asks 
to say that he has recently discovered 
when cutting a number of Fameuse 


ee scions last spring for some 


Norway, he was mistaken in a tree from 


ich a part of them were taken 
of the scions sent as F’. Sucree, 
mon Fameuse. And he says tha 


ihe will gladly send them all a fresh lot 


scions, as he cannot tell who it w 


the wrong ones, If they will forward to 
Such an exhibition of 


their address. 
yesty of purpose is deserving 
gement as well as publicity, 
ily make the announcement. 





he recent rains give the pastures 


rt, yet where they were stocked up to 


bir capacity in the early part of t 
, they will hardly from this time fo 
nish a full supply of feed. All 


es from the stock having plenty to eat 
So whatever the pastures fail 
supplying should be furnished from 
ne other source. A good motto to prac- 


I] times. 


up to is to never let an animal 


ng its best for want of food. A mow of 
od hay isn’t a bad resort for this purpose. 
he stock is good for anything they will 
y more for the hay than the market will. 


value of good hay for feeding 
erally appreciated. 


his is about what the farmers want and 
hing different—equitable valuation and 
ution according to property. A corre- 
adent of the New England Farmer writes : 
ve been an assessor in my town about a 


b years. It is a town which 
shing business centre, with q 


bunt of outlying farm territory. 
age shows an increase of valuation every 


» while many of the farms car 
ifor as,much as they could fif 
nty years ago. 


ty with our board of assessors to 


farm valuation each year an amount 


y nearly equal to what the villa 


tion has increased; therefore while the 
u shows a little increase each year, the 
ures may be relied upon as accurate be- 


se we are not building up a big 


at the expense of depreciating or over- 


wed farms; the farmers’ share 
is also continually growing les 


Bulletin 37 of the Massachusetts Station, 
t issued, records experiments in the feed- 
of lambs in winter for the meat market. 
far as we recall, this is the first attempt 


the kind by any of our New E 
ons. The lot consisted of five 


Downs and one Merino, grades. The 
i was made up of rowen, corn ensilage 


igluten meal, corn meal and br 


n ration being varied between two lots 
The lots were 


experimental purposes. 


162 and 194 days respectively. 
lowing financial statement does not place 


business in great favor : 
Division I. 


- 
$7.7 
$6.61 


$8 63 

Je received for meat. .$7.26 
. : received for wool 
BIB... nsscccsccccccce 


oS 9 1.11 


tte eee eeeseeceeeeses 219 152 1% 
$10.43 
Division Il. 
4 5. 
$3.49 $3.43 
46% 3.08 


7.46 
$5 06 


of lamb 
of feed 


consume.... 





o7.« 
$6 6 


1.23 
$8.45 $7.40 


The Census and the Farmers. 


The census enumeration of population in 





atry towns is probably very 


So far as published, the figures 


show the same gradual decline 


apparent 


Portunities for observation in the 
ts. 
°ok county, there has been a 


but sure shrinkage in the population of 
farming towns, and no doubt the same 
true throughout New England. 

how long this can go on in our good 
ng towns, isa problem on which no 
Cares to risk an opinion. The present 


is 


n showing that the end is not 


are many causes at work in 


; about this depletion of the farming 
A leading 
» but seldom mentioned, is that much 
help is now called for in carrying on 
4 ork of the farm, than was the case 
the advent of machinery. In farm- 

8 in mechanics, a single man with 
Machine, now does the work, or 

the farm that formerly required 


ts of their population. 


labor 


Hy, 


of the town. 






Society—At Read- 


Association 


oe pociety—At Fryeburg, 
\gricultural Soclety—Mon 
Soclety —At Saco, Sept. 
pis nota stroke of printers’ 
we have a State Fair at all, 
towards its support, and the people 
ribute some twenty thousand more. 


 ————— 
jssue is not solid color, (in the Jer- 
. butter, says & writer in the Jersey 


Having been continued 
oilice so long, it has been an established 


2 
3. 
3 62 
% 3 i $22.85 


5 $9.67 
6. 
$4.08) 


3.82 


j 
1.12 5. $25.17 
1.55 

$9.32 


tion of the rural towns, that was 
in the previous decade. 
i8as was expected by those having 


All over the State, outside of 


4nd of course they are lost to the 
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. ist and 
Presque 


unds 
» 17th 





17th and 
17th. 


Belfast, 
Exeter, 


ink on 
papers, 


dollars 


1 color. 


imal as 


ves the 


is more 
shrewd 


main- 


the ex- 
e extra 


friends 
. Boa 
are the 
t in the 
as who 


of en- 
so we 


a fresh 
he sea- 


rward, 
profit 


fail of 


is not 


has a 
ulte an 
The 
not be 
teen or 


reduce 


ge val- 


valua- 


of the 
8. 


ngland 
Hamp- 


an, the 


The 


) 
)) 
} 
+ $28.5 


i 


$22.09 


» 
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) 


5 | 


nearly 


in the 


farm- 


gradu- 


yet. 
bring- 
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of homes and chai 
lands, is also seer 
are burned, or be 
count of death. | 
are broken up, an 
ing estates. The 
farms, and multip 
at the present tin 
the other way. ‘I 
New England is | 
whether we like it 
them each succeec 
The census will 
of production i 
changes going 01 
small farm by i 
any means mean | 
duction. The pre 
chinery and his te 
was formerly ca 
etors. ‘The popul: 
the production is } 
There are many 
lesser degree, to | 
shrinkage of poy 
which we do not ¢ 
present time. In 
the question whetl 
thus at work agai: 
of the country tov 
the State at large, 
effort to stay thei 
cities are rightfull 
to encourage enter 
lation through the 
encouragement 0 
prises. But so far 
idea has never 
might be successfi 
holding the countr 
bly increasing it 
While building up 
the country has be 
cause the case is b 
ligent action? We 


The Dairy an 
The dairymen of 
late to get left in t 
tation of this great 
bian Exposition a 
response to a call i 
and Secretary of | 
men’s Association, 
prominent in dair 
met in Chicago, Ju 
of considering and 
ofan adequate re 
terests, and to set | 
necessary to bri 
Delegates were rep 
from many of the | 
throughout the c 
New England As 
mont. An organiz 
the name of the 
Association, with ¢ 
ident, and R. Les 
with a declared pu 
After much careft 
visory or executiv 
one was raised, | 
charge. This com 
dairy sections of 
New England rep 
James Cheesman, 
Secretary of the Ne 
Association. Thi: 
structed to confer 
clubs and associat 
cattle, with a view 
them in an exhibi 
connection with ot} 
Committee on Res 
lowing, which wer 
ciation : 

Whereas, The « 
United States is ¢ 
reaching in annual 
of $640,000,000, giv 
dreds of thousand 
capital of over $2,0 
Whereas, It is of 
this vast interest 
represented at the 
of 1893, this conve 
dairy organizations 
sion to the followin 

Resolved, That th 
be urged to provid 
caring for dairy cal 
and machinery, ade 
ing dairies on exl 
fair, that it may be 
artistic; and that 
wointed to visit e' 
Lesion dairy intere 

A meeting of th 
was arranged to me 
for initiatory mov 
hand, at which Pre 
ent, to look out for 
Though dairying i 
be on so largeas 
western States, yet 
quality of dairy * 
work, we stand in t 
show a product fu 
the work. 

State Far 
The State Farmer 
organized and equiy 
is generally over an 
some time and atte 
and ought to do so. 
directed towards sec 
tion, and treatment « 
ests and a due recog 
public affairs, and ¥ 
the best interest of tl 
ers want to stand 01 
ests there is now a 
their influence felt 
Lengues and worki 
mon cause in the c¢ 
ing the session of 
There never was & 
intelligent, well di 
formation address 
State Leagues at Ne 
Nash, Atiburn, Sec! 


Is It a1 


Last summer, the 
was destroyed by 
This season, the pl 
the same insect. I 
old settler? What 
the egg, and whe 
what extent has 

country? Please a 





The insect refer: 
appearance from t 
our knowledge, ca 
damage, nor does 

work in successive 
ity. The station e 
with it, and will gh 
tory. 


The Deluge o! 


The Breeders’ @ 
25, bas the followin 
For the time of y 
stock have continue 
The recel, 





